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to bid us good-bye, for they, we re then hastening to 
the train which was awaiting the President and staff 
five miles out of the city. They asked if they might 
have the privilege ot going into the room " to say 
good-bye to Miss Fannie, for we may never see her 
again." " Certainly," said I, for this was no time to 
regard empty conventionalities : and I led them to 
her bedside, where sat anxiously beside her, our sis- 
ter, Mrs. Carter. It was a scene I can never forget. 
In their worn suits of gray, armed and equipped with 
all they could carry for a long and perilous banish- 
ment, looking desperate and determined, but with 
eyes moistened at thoughts of the defenseless wo- 
men and children they were leaving behind them, 
these two men entered the chamber of illness, which 
we then feared might possibly soon be shadowed by 
the death angel's wing. 

It had been many weeks since Fannie was well 
enough to see them when they called, so they were 
much shocked at her pale and emaciated appear- 
ance. Scarce a word was spoken ; but each knew 
full well the sad forebodings which filled the hearts 
of the others. One of them dropped on his knees 
beside the bed, and taking her little thin hand in 
his, impressed upon it a silent but tearful adieu, and 
they were gone, to meet in this life again nevermore. 

Left to ourselves, our first thought was that it 
would be well to sit up all night, to be prepared to 
receive the earliest warning of danger near ; but we 
finally decided that the best preparation for the 
morrow, which we felt was to be one of those days 
" that try men's souls," would be to gain all the 
strength and refreshment we could by a night's 
sleep, if sleep were possible. So, kneeling, we of- 
fered our united prayers for the Divine protection 
through the darkness of the night and the probably 
still darker scenes awaiting us, supplemented by 
little Daisy's lisping petition : " Dod bess dear papa, 
and bing him home safe to mamma and me ! " and 
then sought our couches, though we all remained in 
one room, for mutual protection and comfort. I 
suppose we must have been completely exhausted 
by the mental and physical excitement and fatigue 
of the day ; for, as I have heard is often the case 
with a criminal on the night before his execution, 
we were soon in a profound slumber, though through 
our last waking thoughts floated visions of black- 
faced, blue-coated ruffians, with savage yells and 
gleaming sabres. 

It seemed but a few moments before we were 
awakened by the most awful and terrific sound that 
has ever sent the life-blood curdling to my heart. 
It appeared to me, in the excited state of my nerves, 
and the pitchy darkness which comes just before 
dawn, to be nothing less than " the wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds." For a moment after, there 
was a deathlike stillness ; not a word was spoken, 
though each felt that the others were awake. Even 
little Daisy only nestled more closely up to her 
mother's side, and seemed intuitively to feel that 
this was no common calamity. The first sound that 
broke the stillness was the ejaculation from our dear 
invalid: "The death-knell of the Southern Confed- 
eracy — and all the bloodshed and suffering of our 
poor soldiers gone for naught ! " 

From that time, four o'clock A. M., there was no 
more sleep for us, for explosion followed explosion 
in quick succession all through the day. It seems 
that the retreating soldiers had put slow matches to 
all the public storehouses, arsenals, etc., and the fire 
was now reaching them one after the other. About 
seven o'clock it reached the Armory, where I am 
told there were lying seventy-five thousand bomb- 
shells ; and those who have only heard these ex- 
plode one at a time, can form but little conception 
of the sound of dozens bursting at once ; and this 
continued at intervals far into the following night. 
One shock was so violent, that we thought the 
house had been struck, for the window-shades were 
knocked out from their fastenings, and fell to the 
floor with a terrible crash ; and poor Fannie, with 
the supernatural strength of terror, sprang from her 
bed, and fell prostrate and fainting many feet from 
it ; and the still burning fuse from a shell was picked 
up in the yard. 

Our toilets that morning were very hasty ; and we 
were just making a feint to eat our ill-cooked break- 
fast, for poor Chany .was the most terrified of the 
family, and persistently declared her belief that " de 
judgment day done come," — when, about a quarter 
past seven, Eddie Mills, a boy twelve years old, 
came running into the room, exclaiming, "The Yan- 
kees are coming ! " 



I went to the front door to ascertain if this were 
really so. It was true, indeed ; for there, riding qui- 
etly up the street, and looking curiously and inquir- 
ingly around them, were two cavalry officers, the 
first " blue-coats " I had seen except as prisoners of 
war, since, a happy, light-hearted girl, I had danced 
with them at " Old Point Comfort," to the music of 
the military band, little dreaming, in my innocent 
glee, that the time would ever come when I would 
regard those same " charming officers " as my own 
and my country's fiercest foes ; but " tempores mu- 
tantur, et nos mutamur z'//os." However, these two 
looked very harmless; and, a little surprised to find 
that their sabres, instead of being drawn, and carried 
naked and threatening, merely hung peacefully in 
their scabbards, as I had often seen them on a 4th 
July parade, I felt much relieved, and took a cheer- 
ing report to the eager listeners in the back room. 

Very soon after, we were told that there was a 
soldier with a gun standing by our front steps, which 
on inquiry proved to be a guard, stationed there by 
the Union authorities ; for, to their credit be it 
spoken, the first act of the Federal commander on 
entering the city, was to place a guard at the corner 
of every street, for the protection of persons and 
property. Every few minutes the children of the 
household were running in with accounts of every- 
thing that was transpiring; for they, little realizing 
the calamity which had well nigh crushed hope out 
of the hearts of their elders, rather enjoyed the 
novelty and excitement of the occasion. 

About nine o'clock, the terror-stricken face of 
Chany appeared at the door, she crying, " Oh, Miss 
Lucy, de town burning up ! " And so indeed it was. 
The first sight that met my eyes on reaching the 
front door, was Dr. Reed's (Presbyterian) church 
enveloped in flames, and in a few minutes the fiery 
tongues had lapped up and around the steeple, which 
they encircled in a serpent-like coil ; fascinating my 
gaze with its fatal beauty, till it swayed, tottered a 
moment, and fell with a terrible crash where it had 
stood for half a century, like a sentinel on the watch 
tower of Zion ; and it seemed to my excited fancy to 
exclaim with its dying wail, like Montcalm at the 
fall of Quebec, "Thank God! I will not live to see 
the city in the hands of the enemy." 

Casting my eyes to the south and southeast, I be- 
held the most sublimely awful spectacle that it has 
ever been my fortune to witness; the whole city, in 
that direction, seemed one sheet of fire, while dark 
clouds of smoke hung like a pall over the whole, and 
rolled in vast volumes to the north and west. Every 
moment the devouring monster seemed coming 
nearer and nearer to the place where I stood, and 
where the old frame buildings offered tempting food 
for its ravenous maw. Even now it did not appear 
to be more than two streets off. One frightful fea- 
ture in the scene, investing it with an almost un- 
earthly horror, was the death-like stillness which 
prevailed. No cries of fire, no ringing of fire-bells, 
no rattling by of engines, not even the shrieks of 
women and children ; for all seemed dumb with ter- 
ror, and shrunk pale and mute into their dwellings. 
How I longed for one loud, manly cry of "Fire!" 
or one clang of a fire-bell to break the dreadful 
spell! — but there was nothing but the eloquent 
silence to tell us that our beautiful city would soon 
be but a mass of smouldering ruins, and the voiceless 
helplessness was almost suffocating. 

The reason that, up to this time, no effort had 
been made to stay the hand of the destroyer, was 
that every Confederate male, not maimed, halt or 
blind, except those in charge of the sick, had left the 
city the evening before ; and the Federals just coming 
in, had had no time to organize a fire department, 
nor knew, I suppose, where to find the engines or any 
of the appliances for suppressing the flames. But as 
soon as possible they went heroically to work, and 
by blasting and all the means within their reach, did 
their utmost to save the city; and, thanks to their 
efforts, the fire was kept chiefly within the business 
portions of it ; so that comparatively few homes were 
destroyed, though we had a number of alarms from 
the falling of burning brands or cinders upon our 
house, which actually took fire three times, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty extinguished by the 
little water which women and children could carry 
up in pails, from the hydrant in the yard to the sky- 
light on the roof. 

Little Eddie Mills quite distinguished himself by 
the heroism with which he kept his place on the 
roof with the burning coals falling around him; for 
we had stationed him there with a broom, to keep 



wet the blankets spread over the old shingle roof; 
and nobly did this young " Casabianca " stand to 
his post till the danger was past ; for he was, he 
knew, the oldest male in a household of twenty-five 
persons, and seeming to feel his responsibility, he 
gallantly refused to be relieved by the various ladies 
who offered to take his broom from him. 

But there was a spice of the ludicrous, too, even 
amid these awful scenes. The fire at one time 
seemed rapidly approaching the block where my 
sister Mrs. Carter lived, and where her store-room 
was pretty well filled, for war-times, with provisions 
which her husband had collected there for their sus- 
tenance when he should be in the field, and his deli- 
cate wife and little ones have no one to provide for 
them. So, knowing that these stores would proba- 
bly be all our united families would have to live on 
in the state of chaos to which we were now reduced, 
we determined to remove them, if possible, to our 
own apartments ; and Mrs. Carter not being able to 
bear the fatigue, I undertook to transfer them. 

Mustering all the force I could, which consisted of 
five little children, two whites and three blacks, 
ranging in age from six to ten years, the rest being 
busy "toting" water to the roof, — and encouraging 
them by a promise to each of a lump of sugar, a rare 
luxury in those days, off we started on our foraging 
expedition. The lurid glare of the flames in the 
burning district, with the masses of smoke-clouds 
swelling and rolling over our heads, the silent and 
deserted appearance of the streets as we passed 
along, and the novel and remarkable aspect of my 
little squad of foragers, as we trudged timidly though 
determinedly on, presented a scene worthy of a bet- 
ter pen. 

On our route we saw sights to make a toper's 
heart ache; for in the gutters, in several places, 
flowed streams of wines, whiskies and brandies, the 
hoardings of loving mothers and other provident 
women, for the use of the soldier boys who might be 
brought home sick or wounded ; these were now 
poured out into the streets for fear they might fall 
into the hands of plunderers and make them indeed 
the ruffians we so much dreaded. One bottle, how- 
ever, I rescued for the use pf my sick sister, and 
kept hid in a little cuddy to which there was no 
access except by means of a ladder; though all these 
precautions proved to be unnecessary, for the pri- 
vacy of our home, or any other, to my knowledge, 
was never intruded upon. — Page Poyt hr ess. 

[CONCLUSION IN NEXT NUMBER.] 



THE BEST TO COME. 

May blooms are on the trees, 

May blossoms on the vine ; 
But autumn brings the ripened fruit, 

The rare and ruby wine. * 

Oh, balmy airs of May — 

Oh, glorious nights of June — 
Pass onward, till above the hills 

Shall rise the harvest-moon ! 

With a glad rejoicing heart 

I shall see your glories flee ; 
For then will come the harvest-time 

And the wine of life to me ! 

— Susan Archer Talley. 



THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 

Two months since, it was our privilege to inaugu- 
rate the series of verbal and pictorial illustrations 
of the Centennial of American Freedom, with the 
" Battle of Lexington ; " one month since, that was 
followed by " Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga," the sec- 
ond in the patriot acts of forcible resistance to the 
oppression of the Mother Country, of which Lexing- 
ton (with Concord understood) had been the first; 
and in the present number it becomes our duty 
briefly to sketch, as for June, 1875, the events and 
omens of the third and yet more important of those 
acts of armed resistance, known as the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, and bearing date one hundred years 
ago this month — on the 17th June, 1775. 

In previous articles, we have clearly though hastily 
shown the immense importance to the patriot cause, 
and eventually to the destinies of the young nation, 
involved in those two opening conflicts of Lexing- 
ton and Ticonderoga — the first marking the possi- 
bility of mere militia opposing themselves to disci- 
plined regulars wearing the king's uniform ; and the 
second developing the still stronger audacity of as- 
saulting and capturing an armed fortress held under 
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command for his Majesty. It is less difficult to un- 
derstand, and consequently less difficult to explain, 
the still more advanced importance assumed by the 
fight on the hills of Boston, which by an accident of 
nomenclature has come to be known as that of 
" Bunker Hill," while the principal conflict really 
took place on the neighboring eminence, Breed's 
Hill, and should have been known by the name of 
that locality. It is less difficult, we say, to under- 
stand the importance of this third event, because the 
maxim, " C'est le premier pas qui coicte " (" It is the 
first step which costs"), has long since come to be 
thoroughly understood, 
in other regards than 
that of war; and it is 
quite possible to think 
of a third resistance to 
what has before been 
held as lawful and con- 
stituted authority, or 
even of a second, with- 
out the wondering ad- 
miration as to the act 
itself, and without quite 
the same doubt as to the 
wisdom of the move- 
ment, necessarily in- 
volved in the first. 

It is easy to under- 
stand, to-day, even if the 
men of that time were 
not able to so closely 
read the surrounding 
omens, that after even 
Lexington there no 
longer remained any 
possibility of a peaceful 
solution of the great 
quarrel. The patriots, 
smarting under a sense 
of both personal and 
collective wrong, and 
with the recollection of 
their brothers slain by 
that fatal " first fire " at 
Lexington, would not 
make submission : they 
were not the men to do 
so ; had they been such 
men, the gatherings at 
Lexington and Concord, 
leading to that first 
blood, would never have 
taken place. And the 
British authorities, hav- 
ing done nothing more 
than they believed them- 
selves entitled to do in 
repressing a dangerous 
insubordination, could 
not retreat from their 
position, if they intended 
to make any effort for 
retaining their hold upon 
the country which they 
had founded. So much 
understood, it is easy to 
see that, with what had 
preceded and with the 
circumstances surround- 
ing, alike of the place 
and the time, Bunker 
Hill was inevitable. A 
very brief grouping of 
the position rendering 
that battle necessary, 
and of the events in- 
volved in and following it, is all additionally de- 
manded in this connection. 

General Gage, commanding the British army, was 
closely shut up in Boston, which he had strongly 
entrenched — by a patriot force of not less than 
twenty thousand men, who were not mad enough to 
assault his strength, but who could cut off all his 
communications except those by sea (kept open by 
Howe's fleet), and almost totally deprived him of 
provisions. So closely, indeed, was he beleaguered, 
after Lexington, in April, and especially after Ticon- 
deroga, in May, that unless reinforced, there seemed 
strong probability of his being obliged to embark 
his troops on the fleet in waiting, and give up the 
great city of the North. Late in May, however, an 
important change took place, in the arrival, in the 



fleet of Admiral Graves, of a powerful additional 
force from England, under Sir William Howe, Sir 
Henry Clinton, and Sir John Burgoyne. Thus re- 
inforced, the commanding general believed himself 
able to break out of the leaguer, penetrate into the 
country, force the supplying of provisions, and pre- 
pare for the waging of offensive war against the 
patriots of all the adjoining districts. 

Such a breaking out from Boston and advance 
into the country, was recognized at once by the 
patriot leaders as a disastrous possibility, to be de- 
feated at all hazards ; and a detachment of one thou- 




SURMONT ON THE BONZE.— E. Puttaert. 

sand men, under Colonel Prescott, threw up en- 
trenchments, under cover of the night of the 16th 
June, on Breed's Hill, near Charlestown, though the 
order had been (as the name has ever since re- 
mained) for Bunker's. Discovering this threatening 
proceeding on the part of the patriots, on the morn- 
ing of the 17th the British opened fire on the par- 
tially completed redoubt, from the ships in the har- 
bor, but without the effect of dislodgment. Then 
General Gage sent a body of three thousand men, 
under Generals Howe and Pigot, to assault the posi- 
tion and destroy the works. The force left Boston 
in boats, landed at Charlestown, set fire to that por- 
tion of the city, and under cover of the conflagra- 
tion advanced to the attack, while the fleet pro- 
tected them with its fire until the last moment. 



It is historic that the patriots, commanded by 
Colonel Prescott, with the valuable co-operation of 
Putnam, Warren, Gridley, Brooks, and other lead- 
ers, waited until the assaulting force was within ten 
rods of the redoubt, before they delivered fire — 
thus doing terrible execution and for the time effec- 
tually repulsing them. A second assault was made ; 
but the Americans, now materially reinforced, re- 
pulsed that attack even more signally than the first. 
The arrival of Clinton, from Boston, with additional 
troops, made the third assault more deadly than 
either of the others ; but so well did the patriots 

fight (as attested by 
observers of both par- 
ties), that but for the 
giving out of the ammu- 
nition of the defenders, 
it would undoubtedly 
have been repulsed, like 
the others, and Boston 
rendered literally un- 
tenable by the mainte- 
nance of those fortifica- 
tions overawing it. As 
it was, the order was 
reluctantly given by 
Colonel Prescott, to re- 
treat ; and in making 
that retreat over Char- 
lestown neck, the pa- 
triot force was severely 
galled by the fire from 
the ships, which had all 
day rendered such ef- 
fective service. 

The moral effect of 
the Battle of Bunker 
Hill was very different 
from the physical. In 
numbers the British, 
though accomplishing 
their object of securing 
the works, had lost up- 
ward of one thousand 
men — more than one- 
third of their whole 
number engaged ; while 
the patriots had lost 
less than five hundred, 
though the death of Dr. 
Joseph Warren, one of 
their commanders, was 
regarded as an irrepara- 
ble calamity. Both the 
British authorities at 
iiome, and the Ameri- 
cans spread over the 
Western Continent, had 
seen, in this conflict, 
how the patriot forces 
could meet trained reg- 
ulars on terms of full 
equality ; and in the 
proof of that fact alone, 
had nothing else been 
decided by it, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill would 
have been a terrible 
blow to the waning 
power of the royalists. 
Soon followed, as all are 
aware, the appointment 
of Washington to the 
command of the patriot 
army, his taking that 
command at Cambridge, 
and that yet closer lea- 
guer of Boston, not to be relaxed until its early fall- 
ing into the hands of the Americans, finally and with 
no after-dispute throughout the conflict. 

The best known, and thus far the most notable, of 
monuments erected to commemorate the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, is the immense granite obelisk 
overlooking Charlestown, the Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, from the top of which is enjoyed a view of 
singular extent and interest. Far less widely known, 
though deserving quite as wide recognition, is the 
statue of General Warren, erected under the shadow 
of the monument, with an inauguratory address by 
Edward Everett, on the eighty-second anniversary of 
the battle, the 17th June, 1857, and destined to shine 
with the more massive erection in the honor of the 
Bunker Hill Centennial Celebration of June 17, 1875. 



